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GALLERIES CLOSED 


During alterations in the paintings gal- 
leries those containing the primitives of all 
schools and Italian paintings of later peri- 
ods will be closed until September 15, but 
some of the more important pictures wi!] 
be on view in Gallery D 6. 


THE ANGEL OF DEATH AND 
THE SCULPTOR 


The Museum has recently received, as a 
gift from a group of its Trustees, a replica 
in white marble of one of the most widely 
known and admired of the works of Daniel 
Chester French. This is the Angel of 
Death and the Sculptor designed and 
executed in bronze by Mr. French in 1802, 
as a memorial to the young sculptor, Mar- 
tin Milmore (1844-1883), and erected in 
Forest Hills Cemetery, Boston. The work 
has been installed in Gallery K 6 on the first 
floor of the new south wing. 

The Angel of Death and the Sculptor is 
unquestionably one of Mr. French’s finest 
conceptions. The clearness and directness 


with which it tells its story and the quiet 
depths of its emotional appeal have made 
it one of the most popular works of contem- 
porary American sculpture. The young 
sculptor, intent upon bringing to perfection 
the sphinx which he is carving, suddenly 
feels his hand stayed by the gentle touch of 
the Angel of Death. His glance is thus 
averted from the age-old enigma which he 
has re-created to another and greater enig- 
ma—that of death. The group owes much 
of its effectiveness to its felicitous con- 
trasts. The figure of the young sculptor, 
well-knit, lithe, and alert, clothed in a 
closely fitting garment, serves to accentuate 
the heavy folds of the drapery of Death 
whose mien is one of pleasant dreaminess 
and sleep. The boy looks up, uncompre- 
hending and fearless, unwilling to be thus 
stopped in his work in so abrupt and inex- 
plicable a fashion. The youthful vigor, 
the questioning rapt gaze, the hand still 
holding the chisel in place—all combine to 
convey the untimeliness of the sculptor’s 
death. The angel, on the other hand, is 
the very embodiment of the static forces 
of the ages—the Great Mother from whom 
all energies are given out but to whom also 
they must ultimately return. Her eyes are 
tender with the joys and sorrows of the 
past and of the future. The all-inclusive- 
ness of her knowledge is the very sleep 
wherewith she redeems all that has gone 
out from her. Gently but surely she ad- 
vances toward the young sculptor, her great 
wings drooping by her sides, carrying in 
one hand a bunch of poppies, symbolic of 
sleep. The shadow of a heavy veil en- 
hances the mystery in her face. 

Mr. French has made the meeting of 
Death and the sculptor one of pleasant 
naturalness, excluding from it the attendant 
grief and pain which one ordinarily asso- 
ciates with the subject. His rendition is one 
of intellectualized realism in which the idea 
is so direct and powerful as to make the 
experience preéminently spiritual rather 
than physical. The more one studies this 
group the more one is impressed with the 
degree to which the sculptor has inspired 
his material with a message of great poig- 
nancy and human appeal. 

PRESTON REMINGTON. 
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THE AMERICAN WING POSTER 


At the entrance to the Museum and else- 
where there has stood for several months a 
poster calling attention in a delightful fash- 
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details. Most of all, those who brought 
with them an understanding of the ingen- 
iousness of the idea, the skill of the draw- 
ing, and the perfection of the lithography 
by Peter J. Carey have entered into the 











POSTER BY 


ion to the American Wing. No one even 
glancing at this lively picture of the facade 
of the Wing carried back to the Wall Street 
of a century ago, where it was the imposing 
front of No. 15, the United States Bank, 
has failed to find in it a source of pleasure 
by reason of its quaintness and its color. 
Those who have lingered longer over it 
have been rewarded by spying first one, 
then another of its amusing and effective 


M. CLELAND 


spirit of delight in which the poster was 
planned and carried out. 

For this reason we have asked the artist, 
Ir. M. Cleland, to tell the BULLETIN read- 
ers a little of the problem presented in the 
making of such a poster and the method 
which he employed. 
follows: 


his he has done as 


“The first consideration as to technical 
method was the process by which the de- 
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sign was to be reproduced in order to make 
a poster of it. As lithography is by all 
means the best, if not the only, process 
suitable for a thing as large as this, it was 
necessary, or at least better, to begin with 
a precise line drawing of the whole design 
which would form a specific guide to the 
lithographer for tracing and from which he 
could make a ‘key’ plate. This key plate, 
once it is drawn on the stone, furnishes 
proofs which can be transferred to other 
stones and is a guide for the positions of the 
other colors on those stones. This sharp 
outline of the design, though somewhat 
hard and unpleasant when viewed at close 
quarters, in the case of a poster has an 
artistic advantage, as well as a technical 
one. It tends to give carrying power at 
some distance which a thing of so much 
detail would not have if painted freely. 
“The idea of the poster was to show the 
facade in its original setting on Wall Street, 
at the time it was built. Therefore my 
first problem in making the picture was the 
reconstruction of this situation at that pe- 
riod. Naturally, the fagade must be the 
principal feature of the design, since that 
is what it is all about; and this left, fortu- 
nately, little room for other buildings or 
surroundings. Such as there are, are ac- 
curate as to general character, if not histor- 
ical fact. That is to say, | cannot swear 
that there was such a tree on just that 
corner at that date, but | can swear that 
nobody else can swear that there was not! 
“The costumes were all studied from 
early New York prints of the time and not 
from books on costume. Perhaps the thing 
| labored most valiantly and longest at was 
the perspective. I knew from old maps 
and prints the location of the building on 
the street and about what the width of the 
street at that time was, and I had a ‘head- 
on’ photograph of the fagade as it now 
stands. This is all | had, and for the rest 
was forced to use what Paolo Uccello, | 
believe it was, called a ‘bella cosa.’ Given 
measurements or a photograph from which 
they can be taken, it is not difficult, how- 
ever laborious, to put a building in per- 
spective; but to put it in perspective which 
would render the angles | wanted for my 
composition and still keep it in a semblance 
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of its correct position on the street and ina 
scale with the figures which | also wanted 
for the composition was, to say the least, 
quite another ‘cosa.’ 

“After all this was settled in a drawing 
on a smaller scale, it was transferred pro- 
portionally to the back of a piece of trans- 
parent paper the full size of the design. 
| refer only to the perspective and the 
architectural detail. Then on the front of 
the same sheet I could draw the figures 
against this background without danger of 
losing the carefully worked-out details of 
architecture and perspective. 

“After the whole design was thus com- 
pleted, it had to be traced and transferred 
to the board on which the final painting was 
done. From this it was completely drawn 
with a brush in the brown color which | 
had decided upon for the printing of the 
key plate. The shadows and various tones 
making up the scheme of chiaroscuro which 
is the real design, were then indicated with 
a transparent wash of the same color. The 
painting was done with tempera colors, 
painted solid or opaque on the lights and 
washed on transparently in the shadows.” 


THREE PAINTINGS IN A 
RECENT GIFT 


The three pictures, Flora and the Por- 
trait of Hendrickje Stoffels by Rembrandt 
and the Portrait of a Man by Frans Hals, 
which were part of the magnificent gift 
made in April by Archer M. Huntington in 
memory of his father, Collis Potter Hunt- 
ington, have not yet been commented upon 
as gifts though they have all been described 
on other occasions in these pages. In 1909 
the Hendrickje Stoffels by Rembrandt and 
the Hals were lent to the Hudson-Fulton 
Celebration and in 1920 both of the Rem- 
brandts were shown at the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary Exhibition. In November last all 
three of the paintings were placed on ex- 
hibition as loans, remaining now as gifts. 
It is most gratifying to the Museum and 
its public that these three acknowledged 
masterpieces of seventeenth-century paint- 
ing have permanently entered the collec- 
tion.! 

1Exhibited in Gallery 26. 
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It is unnecessary to repeat the descrip- 
tion of the two Rembrandts, the article in 
which they were written about having ap- 
peared so recently in the BULLETIN,” but 
the Hals may be less familiar to our visi- 
tors. It has been published, however, in all 
the well-known catalogues—in Hofstede de 
Groot’s Catalogue Raisonné (vol. 3, no. 
360), by Bode (vol. 2, no. 282, plate 180), 
by Moes (no. 137), and by Dr. Valentiner 
in the catalogue of our Hudson-Fulton Ex- 
hibition. The picture is signed with the 
monogram F H and is dated 1643. This 
epoch of the artist’s career is marked by a 
change in his style. In most of the pictures 
executed before this time a love of bright 
colors shows itself; about 1640 he seems to 
have lost his interest in color and to devote 
himself to a rugged expression of character 
and a powerful modeling, using the simplest 
materials, a most restricted palette—black, 
white, yellow ochre, and an earth red, one 
would say, and only large brushes. His 
brush strokes, also, become fewer and more 
telling in the result. Whether they were 
or not, the later figures have the appearance 
of having been painted in one sitting; in 
any event, they must have all been done 
with great rapidity. For dexterity of 
handling Frans Hals in his old age has no 
peers, if we except his great Flemish con- 
temporary Rubens, whose aims, however, 
were so different that no real comparison 
is possible. Certainly in direct painting he 
had no peers—and in our newly acquired 
work we see him at his most skilful mo- 
ment. 

The man portrayed, who according to 
the inscription was thirty-seven years old 
when he was painted, is a person of fashion. 
His clothes are modish—a black broad- 
brimmed hat, black suit and cloak, collar 
and cuffs of fine cambric lace-trimmed, and 
white gloves. His attitude is that of a man 
of the world, somewhat foppish, with his 
right arm akimbo, and he has a proud car- 
riage. There is no clue to his identity. 
As Hals shows it, his character is not re- 
markable or distinguished, a_ well-inten- 
tioned man and not very intelligent. He 
is proud of his stylish appearance and his 

*November, 1925, p. 258. The Flora by Rem- 
brandt was reproduced on page 253 


wealth, but though the features are large 
and full-curved, the face is weak. 

We find ourselves interested in such a 
picture by Hals, not as a human document 
as would be the case in a work by Rem. 
brandt, but rather as a document of the 
artist’s craft—showing how a figure can be 
dashed on the canvas in so few brush 
strokes and still be complete and convinc- 
ing in form, weight, and appearance. As 
such this gift of Mr. Huntington is of first 
importance. 

BRYSON BURROUGHS. 


MOHAMMEDAN BATHING 
PLAQUES 


The Near Eastern collection of the Mu- 
seum has recently been increased by an 
interesting and rare group of thirteen 
variously shaped earthenware _ plaques, 
with relief decorations, shown in the Room 
of Recent Accessions. For a long time 
little was known about the provenance and 
use of such objects as these. Lately it 
has been learned that they were found in 
public baths of Mesopotamia and Persia, 
and were probably used for rubbing the 
skin while bathing, for which purpose the 
undecorated side of the plaques was rough- 
ened by adding small stone chips to the 
clay before firing. Each of these plaques 
shows a different ornamentation in low 
relief. For the decoration, special moulds 
and stamps were employed, as was also the 
case with the unglazed pottery from Meso- 
potamia exhibited in Gallery E 12 and 
generally assigned to the eleventh or 
twelfth century. The moulds of our plaques 
were probably made by artist-sculptors 
and not by potters, as some reliefs such as 
figure 4 are of extraordinary artistic quality. 
The ornamental motifs consist of animals, 
birds, palmettes, and interlacings, some- 
times bordered by a zigzag and dots. 

The four pieces here illustrated give the 
reader a sufficient idea of the variety of 
ornamentation found on these plaques. 
The circular plaque of figure 1 is decorated 
by an animal group, a lion attacking an 0X. 
In figure 3 we see a symmetrical compo 
sition, a bird at each side of a palmette 
tree. The background shows _ rosettes 
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formed by dots, which together with single 


dots appear also on the bodies of the birds 


The style is a conventional one. The 
rectangular panel of figure 4 represents the 


other’s paws. An analogous piece Is in the 
Louvre.! The plaque of figure 2 shows an 
interesting decoration consisting of a sphinx 
or centaur whose tail ends in a dragon’s 





FIG. I. ANIMAL GROUP 

best specimen of the group. The figure of 
the lion fills out the whole panel. His 
head, turned toward the front, is hanging 
down. The neck, covered with a bushy 
mane extremely well indicated, forms a 
very decorative curve, as 
does also the tail. The 
details of the face are 
conventionally treated; 
the lion’s body is excel- 
lently modeled and 
shows a_ characteristic 
tendency to suppress de- 
tails. This decorative 
style may be seen in an- 
cient Oriental art, for in- 
stance in Hittite sculp- 
tures and monuments of 
Armenia, Persia, and 
North Mesopotamia of 
the Mohammedan peri- 
od. The background of 
figure 4 is covered with FIG. 3. 
small dots, giving the re- 

lief a most decorative appearance. An- 
other plaque with a lion, but far more con- 
ventionalized, is in the Louvre.! A favorite 
theme in the decoration of these is the rep- 
resentation of a pair cf lions (acc. no. 
26.102.7) facing each other and holding each 


1Migeon, L’Orient musulman (Musée du 


Louvre), vol. 2, pl. 10 





AFFRONTED BIRDS 


FIG. 2. SPHINX OR CENTAUR 
head. The details of the face are worn off, 
but the rest is well preserved and shows 
the treatment of the low, flat relief. 

The majority of these bathing plaques 
have been excavated in Mesopotamia. 
The ceramic art and 
sculpture of North Mes- 
opotamia also furnished 
us with parallels corre- 
sponding to our plaques 
in style, technique, and 
ornamentation. 

The conquest of Per- 
sia, Mesopotamia, Syria, 
and Asia Minor by the 
Seljukian Turks, nomads 
who came from Central 
Asia in the eleventh cen- 
tury, begins a new era in 
the artistic development 
of the Mohammedan 
countries. The Turks 
brought with them not 
only a young, enthusi- 
astic spirit but new motifs which were 
added to the traditional Oriental orna- 
mentation of Persia and Mesopotamia. 
The Seljuks and their followers the Atabegs 
(Seljuk officers) were great builders and 
protectors of arts and crafts. Thanks to 
the researches of Strzygowski, Sarre, and 
Herzfeld, we are well acquainted with 
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several local art schools of Asia Minor and 
North Mesopotamia from the tenth to the 
thirteenth century.2 Konia in Asia Minor 
was a flourishing city in the thirteenth 
century. Many dated monuments with 
relief decoration were found in North 
Mesopotamia in Diyar-Bakr (Amida), the 
city of the Ortukid dynasty, and also in 
Mosul and Bagdad. The motifs and style 
of these North Mesopotamian reliefs re- 
semble those of our plaques. In both we 
find the same low relief and summary, 
decorative treatment. The numerous 
figures and heads of lions with faces in 
front view are direct parallels to figure 4.° 
The figure of the sphinx or centaur whose 


technique and treatment of the relief can 
be found in the unglazed pottery of Meso- 
potamian origin, with stamped decoration 
or in barbotine technique.® 

The evidence of such material permits us 
to assign these bath “‘stones” to a period 
between the eleventh and thirteenth cen- 
turies, and to regard them as products of 
Mesopotamia. M. S. DIMAND. 


PWO LETTERS TO AKHNATON 
KING OF EGYPT 
In the autumn of 1887 a native woman 


from a little village in Upper Egypt in the 
region known as FEl-Amarna (fig. 6) was 





FIG. 4. PLAQUI 


OF 


tail ends in a dragon’s head (fig. 2) is fa- 
miliar to us from Ortukid coins of the 
thirteenth century and appears on a stucco 
relief,* bearing an inscription characteristic 
of the twelfth to the thirteenth century. 
From Diyar-Bakr came several stucco 
reliefs on which scrolls end in dragons’ 
heads. The latter appear also on thirteenth- 
century Mosul bronzes and Veramin tiles. 
Many motifs of our plaques, such as the 
rosettes formed of dots, dotted backgrounds, 
scrolls, lions, and birds, and an analogous 

*Berchem-Strzygowski, Amida, 1910; Sarre- 
Herzfeld, Archaologische Reise im Fuphrat und 
ligrisgebiet, vols. I-IV. 

*‘Berchem-Strzygowski, op. cit., figs. 24, 25, 
294, pls. I11, XIX; Sarre-Herzfeld, op. cit., vol 
II, fig. 228, vol. III, pls. CV-CVI. 

‘Sarre, Islamische Tongefisse aus Mesopo- 
tamien (Jahrbuch der k6éniglichen preussischen 
Kunstsammlungen, pp. 69-88), fig. 12 


A 


WITH THE FIGURE 
LION 


engaged one day in helping herself to 
ancient sun-dried bricks from the nearby 
ruins of the capital city of Akhnaton, the 
heretic king, with a view to using them once 
again as building material after some 3,250 
vears. In so doing she stumbled into one 
of the greatest finds in the history of archae- 
ology, nothing less than a part of the 
Foreign Office files belonging to the reigns 
of Amenhotep III and his son Akhnaton. 
Ihe finder realized that these hard clay 
tablets covered with curious incised char- 
acters had some value as antiquities and 
soon the documents began to reach the 
hands of dealers in Cairo. Hundreds of 
letters were found, but it is known that 
many were lost, destroyed through care- 
less handling or deliberately broken up to 
increase the number of pieces which could 


Sarre, op. cit 
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be sold. It is a very great pity that this 
remarkable deposit could not have been 
uncovered by competent excavators, but 
at least we may be thankful that about 360 
tablets have found their way into safe 
hands and have been studied and published. 
Most are in Berlin, a considerable number 
in Cairo, London, and Oxford, and a dozen 
more have been scattered among museums 
and private collections. Of this last group 
two letters' once again came into the 
market in Cairo and this Museum was 


Palestine and held Syria to a point beyond 
the great bend of the Euphrates (fig. 6) and 
may even have controlled parts of the coast 
of Asia Minor and of the Aegean Islands, 
Ihe northern limit of these Asiatic con- 
quests seems to have been more than 500 
miles distant from the mouths of the Nile, 
while the homeland extended 1,000 miles 
southwards from the Mediterranean. The 
Egyptians, not naturally warlike, had be- 
gun their career of conquest when they 
rallied under the XVIII dynasty to drive 





FIG. I. LETTER FROM KING 
ASHUR-UBALLIT OF ASSYRIA 
TO AKHNATON 


fortunately able to acquire them in the 
winter of 1924. These two letters (figs. 1 
and 2) have now been placed on exhibition 
in the Recent Accessions Room. With the 
exception of a fragment of a letter at the 
University of Chicago, they are the only 
Amarna tablets in America. 

To gain an idea of the interest and im- 
portance of the Amarna letters we have 
only to realize that they are almost the only 
source of our knowledge of ancient Near 
Eastern diplomacy, especially as regards 
the relations of Egypt with her Asiatic 
neighbors. At the time when the earlier 
of these letters were written Egypt was 
outwardly at the highest point of her ma- 
terial prosperity. She had conquered 

1Published in Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna- 
Tafeln, Nos. 15 and 153. 
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FIG. 2. LETTER FROM 
ABI-MILKI, RULER OF TYRI 
TO THE PHARAOH 


from the Delta for the second time in the 
historical period Asiatic invaders who had 
taken advantage of a time of internal strife 
in Egypt to enter the Nile valley. This 
second migration of people from Palestine 
may have included Jacob and his tribes, 
just as the earlier one may have coincided 
with the sojourn of Abraham as recorded in 
Genesis. These Asiatics who were expelled 
by the XVIII dynasty about 1580 B.C. are 
the people commonly called the Hyksos. 
They were pursued into Palestine by the 
Egyptians, and military operations which 
began as a means of protecting the frontiers 
of Egypt had resulted at the close of the 
reign of the great conqueror, Thutmose II 
(fig. 3), in 1447 B. C., in the acquisition of 
the great Asiatic possessions above de 
scribed and in the consolidation of the 
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Syrian conquests by Thutmose II] himself. 
During this period at least two Egyptian 
kings had personally led their armies to 
the Euphrates and had set up their boun- 
dary stones on its banks. Thutmose II] 
had even crossed the river into the kingdom 
of Mitanni, a land whose people were kin of 
the powerful Hittites to the north, and had 
erected a monument there. 

This continuous exhibition of energy and 
power on the part of Egypt during a period 
of more than a hundred years could not fail 
to impress the Asiatic states, but the Egyp- 
tian kings, whose primary motive in their 
Syrian conquests had been a desire to pro- 
tect their own frontiers, were ready enough 
to remain at peace with the larger and 
stronger of the Asiatic powers. The stout 
resistance put up by such Syrian kingdoms 
as Kadesh and Arwad and the Phoenician 
coast cities would have made the Egyptians 
hesitate to attack the greater states to the 
east and north without serious provocation. 

Thutmose III received tribute from the 
conquered Syrian kingdoms and gifts from 
Assyria, Babylonia, Mitanni, and the great 
Hittite kingdom of Asia Minor. The 
island kingdom of Cyprus or Alasia now 
also enters the picture and propitiates the 
Egyptian king with gifts. The latter can 
perhaps be forgiven for listing these royal 
presents among the tribute of the con- 
quered on his monuments in Egypt. 

From the time of Thutmose III onward 
there must have been a constant inter- 
change of gifts and correspondence between 
Egypt and the Asiatic powers and still more 
regular series of communications passing 
between the Pharaoh and his Syrian vassals. 
But the vassals were restive and Thutmose 
III’s son, Amenhotep I1, and his grandson, 
Thutmose IV, both personally led expe- 
ditions to quell revolts in north Syria. 
Thutmose IV was glad to ally himself by 
Marriage with one of the strong Asiatic 
kingdoms, as we learn from one of the 
Amarna letters written some forty or more 
years later by Dushratta, then king of Mi- 
tanni, to Akhnaton, grandson of Thutmose 
IV. Dushratta writes: “When [Thutmose 
IV], the father of [Amenhotep III], sent 
to Artatama my grandfather and made 
request for the daughter of my grand- 
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father, the sister of my father, he sent five, 
six times and he never gave her. Even 
seven times sent he to my grandfather and 
then, being pressed, he gave her.” Arta- 
tama’s hesitation was typical of early Near 
Eastern diplomacy and presumably gave 
no offense to Thutmose. The name of this 
princess is not known, but it is quite pos- 
sible that she became Thutmose IV’s 
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queen, who is well known from Egyptian 
sources under the name of Mutemuya and 
who was highly honored by her son, Amen- 
hotep III. That Thutmose IV was also 
on friendly terms with Karaindash, king of 
Babylon, we know from correspondence 
between their sons and successors, Amen- 
hotep II] and Kadashman-Kharbe. 
Amenhotep III, the grandest monarch 
of the period of the Egyptian Empire, 
ascended the throne about 1411 B.c. The 
power of Egypt had reached its apex and 
before his death about thirty-five years 
later that power had begun to wane. It 
is in this reign that the earliest of the 
Amarna letters were written. Nearly all 
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the tablets are letters which fall into one 
of two groups: (1) correspondence between 
Amenhotep III and his son and successor 
Akhnaton on the one hand and independent 
Asiatic kings on the other, the writers 
addressing each other as “Brother,” and 
(2) correspondence between the Pharaoh 
and his Syrian vassals. Most of the tablets 
belong to the reign of Akhnaton and most 
of them belong to the second group. 

The letters are written on clay tablets 
which measure only a few inches in their 


greatest dimension. The script is the so- 
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called cuneiform or wedge-shaped writing, 
each tiny wedge being made by the scribe 
in the soft clay with the end of a reed 
stylus. After the letters were written the 
tablets were baked hard and the writing 
thus preserved. The baked clay was both 
more economical and more durable than the 
papyrus of the Egyptians. The language 
of nearly all the letters is Assyro-Baby- 
lonian, a Semitic tongue which was the 
diplomatic language of the time. A ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of Mesopotamia 
and Syria at this period spoke some Semitic 
dialect and Egyptian itself was a related 
language. Moreover, the cuneiform script 
had been borrowed by Asiatic peoples of 
non-Semitic speech to write their own lan- 
guages. It had indeed, so far as we know, 
been invented by the Sumerians, a non- 
Semitic people who were the first rulers of 
the Tigris-Euphrates valley in historic times. 


The queen of Amenhotep III was Tiy 
(fig. 4), a very remarkable woman of non- 
royal origin who became the mother of his 
son and successor, Akhnaton. He also re- 
ceived in marriage a daughter of the Baby- 
lonian king Karaindash and when the lat- 
ter’s son Kadashman-Kharbe came to the 
throne Amenhotep desired further to 
cement the relation by a marriage with his 
royal brother-in-law’s daughter. The king 
of Babylon replied to this expressed desire 
in terms which may be gathered from the 
following letter of Amenhotep: 

“To Kadashman-Kharbe, king,of Baby- 
lon, my brother. Thus speaks Amenhotep, 
the great king, king of Egypt, thy brother: 
With me it is well; with thee may it be well! 
With thy house, thy wives, thy children, 
thy nobles, thy horses, thy chariots, and 
thy lands may it be very well indeed! It 
is Well with me; with my house, my wives, 
my children, my nobles, my horses, and the 
warriors it is very well and with my land 
very well indeed! [This is the usual form 
of address of the royal letters. | 

“Behold I have learned the matter about 
which thou hast written me as follows: 
‘Behold, thou wishest my daughter to wife, 
although my sister, whom my father gave 
thee, is there with thee and no one hath 
seen her whether she be alive or dead.’ 
These are thy words which thou hast writ- 
ten to me on thy tablet. When hast thou, 
however, sent a high official who knew 
thy sister and who when he spoke with 
her might have refreshed his recollection 


of her? Let him then speak with her. 
Ihese are the people whom thou sendest: 
Rita a. « . Of Zakafa is oner a 
donkey-herd of the land of . . . 1s 


the other! Neither of them is one who 
stood near thy father. And thou 
hast written: ‘Thou saidst to my emis- 
saries when thy wives all together stood 
before thee, ‘‘ Behold your mistress who 
stands there before you!”” But my emis- 
saries did not recognize her. Is it really 
my sister who was there?’ . . . And 
thou sayest, ‘Who can possibly recognize 
her?’ Why dost thou not send a high 
official who could give thee words of truth 
and a greeting from thy sister—a man of 
that kind—and command him to enter to 
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see her house and her relations with the 
king? And thou hast written: ‘This may 
really be the daughter of some beggar or of 
some man from Gaga or the daughter of a 
man of Kh nig zalbat or perhaps a woman of 
the land of Ugarit whom my emissaries 
have seen. “Who could say to them, “‘She 
who is there is she”? She did not open her 
mouth and did not speak to them.’ Those 
are thy words. But if thy sister were really 
dead, who would conceal it or would we 
put forward another woman? ts 
Kadashman-Kharbe seems not to ‘have 
taken offense at the tone of Amenhotep’s 
letter, for he writes later: “As for the 
maiden, my own daughter, whom thou 
wrotest that thou dost wish to marry, the 
girl is grown up. She is meet for a hus- 
band; send. that one may bring her.’’” And 
in another letter he asked a daughter of 
Amenhotep’s for his own harim. Amen- 


hotep replied that no king’s daughter of 


Egypt had ever been given to a foreigner, 


to which the Babylonian responded: “‘ There 
are grown-up daughters and_ beautiful 


women. Send some beautiful woman ac- 
cording to thy pleasure. Who shall say 
li. e., in Asia] “That is no king’s daughter’?”’ 
He adds: ‘‘And as to the gold about which 
I have written thee, send thou all there is, 
very much, now quickly, during 
this harvest, that 1 may complete the 
work which | have undertaken.” 

Good relations evidently continued be- 
tween Babylon and Egypt through the 
reign of Kadashman-Kharbe’s son, Kuri- 
galzu, for the latter’s son, Burraburyash, 
writes to Amenhotep: “Just as formerly) 
thou and my father were good friends with 
each other, so now let no other relationship 
enter between me and thee! Write me 
what thou wishest from my land that it 
may be brought thee and what | wish from 
thy land | shall write for.” 

Amenhotep, as we know from Egyptian 


inscriptions, also married Gilukhepa, a 
daughter of Shutarna, king of Mitanni, 


Dushratta, writes to 
his brother of Egypt: ‘‘ May it be well with 
my sister, Gilukhepa.’’ Dushratta tells 
news of military operations and hopes that 
his brother will rejoice at his victories. He 
goes on: “The Hittites, when they came as 


and Shutarna’s son, 


can be 
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enemies against my land, Teshub, my lord 
[who was also the god of the Hittites!] gave 
them into my hand.” He sends gifts from 
the Hittite booty for Amenhotep and 
Gilukhepa. In another letter Dushratta 
sends greetings ‘‘to my brother who loves 
me and whom I love; with 
my sister and thy other wives 

may it be very, very well indeed. 

Thou didst send my father much gold 

may my brother send me much more than 
to my father for in my brother’s 





FIG. 5. AKHNATON, THE HERETIC KING 
TENTH EGYPTIAN ROOM 
land gold is like dust in quantity!’’ Later, 


probably to restore health to Amenhotep, 
who was aging and near death, Dush- 
ratta sent to Egypt the magnificent image 
of the great goddess Ishtar which a former 
Mitannian king had carried off from her 
temple at Nineveh after a victory over the 
Assyrians. He wrote: “Thus saith Ishtar 
of Nineveh, mistress of all lands: ‘To 
Egypt, the land that I love, will I go. 
Behold | have sent her and she has gone. 

May my brother do her honor and 
send her back in satisfaction.” 

Amenhotep corresponded also with Tark- 
hundaraba, king of Arzawa, a country 
probably situated in Asia Minor, and with 
the king of Cyprus, exchanging gifts with 
them. There are a few letters also from a 
Syrian vassal, Akizzi of Katna, from which 


seen the unsettled condition into 
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which Syrian affairs were already drifting, 
due to Amenhotep’s waning interest in his 
Asiatic possessions. Vassal princes were 
waging little wars among themselves and 
carrying on independent negotiations with 
the great Hittite kingdom of Asia Minor 
which was extending its power into north- 
ern Syria. When the old Egyptian king 
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creasing disorder in the north. However, 
diplomatic relations with the great powers 
were maintained. One of the Museum’s 
two letters (fig. 1) reads as follows: 

‘To the king of Egypt thus speaks 
\shur-uballit, king of Assyria: May it be 
well with thee, thy house, thy wives, thy 
chariots, and thy warriors! I have sent my 
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carried out by the young king and his 
mother Tiy. The immemorial association 
of Thebes with the worship of Amon and 
the hostility of the Amon priesthood and 
their party induced Akhnaton to leave that 
city, the capital of Egypt for over 200 years 
and the place of origin of the reigning 
families for seven centuries, and to found 
a royal city of his own farther down the 
Nile. Here he gave himself up to the wor- 
ship of his universal sun-god, creator of the 
universe, and to the building of temples and 
palaces. There must have been serious 
disaffection throughout Egypt. The king 
and his ministers took no thought for the 
Syrian vassals and this attitude quickly 
became known and was reflected in in- 
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one of beautiful lapis lazuli have 
| sent to thee as thy gift. The messenger 
whom | have sent to thee to see . . ., 


let him see and then go! Thy desire and 
the desire of thy land let him learn and then 
go: 

Once again Ashur-uballit writes to Akh- 
naton, sending him this time two chari- 
ots (cf. fig. 7) and other gifts and asking 
for gold which he says, as usual, is like 
dust in Egypt. He has learned of the gold 
sent by Amenhotep to Mitanni and thinks 
that Assyria should have her share. 

Dushratta of Mitanni, who was well 
acquainted with the remarkable power and 
influence of the queen-mother, Tiy, now 
carries on a correspondence directly with 
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her, addressing her as “ Mistress of Egypt”’ 
and treating her in every respect as a 
sovereign although her married son, King 
Akhnaton, was more than a child. ‘Thou 
thyself,’ writes Dushratta, ‘knowest bet- 
ter than they all [the ambassadors] the 
words which we [Amenhotep and Dush- 
ratta] have spoken to each other. No one 
else knows them.” He writes also to 
Akhnaton upbraiding him for retaining the 
Mitannian messengers in Egypt and for 
sending to Mitanni wooden statuettes in- 
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caused my people to man ships for the use 
of the warriors of the king my lord. And 
who does not obey—his house is no more 
nor his strength. Behold I am protecting 
the city of the king my lord. And 

the king my lord for his servant who is with 
him.” 

The remaining Syrian letters reveal a 
maze of plots and counterplots, of little 
wars between individual city states and 
between groups. Each kinglet maligns his 
neighbors in writing to the Pharaoh and 
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stead of the golden ones promised by 
Amenhotep and adds: “ All the words which 
| have spoken with thy father—Tiy, thy 
mother, knows them. No one else knows 
them and from thy mother, Tiy, canst 
thou learn them.” 

Of the two hundred and fifty or more 
letters to Akhnaton from Syrian vassals 
there are a few which appear to have been 
written in a time of comparative peace. 
One of these is the second tablet acquired 
by the Museum (fig. 2). It is from Abi- 
milki, prince of Tyre: “To the king my 
lord, thus Abi-milki thy servant: seven and 
seven times | fall down at thy feet. What 
the king my lord hath said, that am I carry- 
ing out. The whole land is afraid before 
the warriors of the king my lord. I have 
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the calls for aid are incessant, but they fall 
upon deaf ears. An important element in 
the situation was the gradual pressure of 
the powerful Hittite kingdom from Asia 
Minor. Certain disaffected princes co- 
operated with the Hittites, and bands of 
Bedawin, probably from the Arabian 
desert, began to overflow into Syria and 
Palestine. The citizens of Tunip, a city of 
northern Syria, in their anxious appeal to 
the Pharaoh recalled the brave days of 
Thutmose III and said: “‘ For twenty years 
have we sent to the king but not 
one word has come to us from our lord.” 
[he rulers in the north complain of a 
certain Abd-Ashirta and his son, Aziru, who 
are laying siege to the coast cities. Rib- 
Addi of Gubla (the Greek Byblos, modern 
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Jubeil), sixty-four of whose letters have 
survived, bombarded the Pharaoh with a 
continuous stream of appeals, but to no 
purpose. Sidon joins the rebels and the 
tone of the messages of Abi-milki of the 
neighboring city of Tyre becomes quite dif- 
ferent from that of his letter which we have 
in the Museum. Aziru, the rebel, himself 
writes to friends at the Egyptian court 
claiming that he is loyal to Egypt and that 
he is defending Syria against the Hittites. 
Rib-Addi is obliged to evacuate Byblos and 
takes refuge in Beyrfit, which in turn ts 
captured by his enemies. He escapes and 





FIG. I. GREEK INSCRIPTION 
V CENTURY B. C. 


regains Byblos, where he resists the urging 
of his wife and family to give up his alleg- 
lance to E gypl and join the rebels. | inally 
his letters cease and it is likely that he died 
in the sack of his city. Conditions were 
nearly if not quite as bad in Palestine, in 
spite of the nearness of the Egyptian 
border. The invading Bedawin threaten 
Megiddo, Askalon, and Gezer. Abdi- 
Khiba, the ruler of Jerusalem, half a dozen 
of whose letters have survived, warns the 
king that all his lands are falling away from 
him to the invading Bedawin who in this 
part of the country are the Habiru (possibly 
the Hebrews under Joshua). But all com- 
plaints from Syria and Palestine were un- 
availing. No adequate effort was made by 
Akhnaton and most of the despatches from 
Syria were not even answered. Absorbed 
in his religion and in his new capital the 


young king let his Asiatic empire slip from 
his grasp. The city princes of Syria- 
Palestine who were not overwhelmed must 
have allied themselves with the various 
invading forces and when Akhnaton dis- 
appeared from the scene about 1358 B. c. 
Egyptian power had completely vanished 
in Asia. And although victorious Egyptian 
armies Were again to march through Syria, 
even to the Euphrates, the empire of Thut- 
mose II] was never fully regained. 
LS: BUELL: 





FIG. 2. GREEK INSCRIPTION, FIRST 
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CLASSICAL INSCRIPTIONS 
RECENT ACCESSIONS 


We have lately acquired several Greek 
inscriptions of unusual interest—exhibited 
this month in the Room of Recent Acces- 
sions—and a Latin epitaph, which occurs 
on a gravestone placed in the Court of 
Wing K. Our Greek inscriptions are not 
recent finds, but have been known for some 
time, having been found at Athens in the 
seventies of the last century by M. de 
Mouy, then French Minister to Greece. 
All are in the Attic dialect and fragmentary 
in condition. First in importance is a 
fragment! (fig. 1; height, 54 in. [13 cm.]) of 
a decree concerning the assessment of 
tribute paid to the Athenian Empire. This 


'Inscription s Graecae, I, No. 37 n. 
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decree (put together from more than thirty 
fragments found at various times on the 
Akropolis) is a significant chapter in Athe- 
nian history. The year was 425 B. C., the 
seventh of the Peloponnesian War, when 
Athens, under the generals Kleon and 
Nikias, was hard pressed for money with 
which to carry on operations. It was found 
necessary to borrow from the temple treas- 
ury, but this did not suffice. The tribute 
of the ‘‘allied’’ states—which had long been 
maintained at the same total—was very 
nearly or quite doubled, bringing the an- 
nual sum to about $1,200,000. The in- 
justice of this step aroused considerable 
feeling even at home; Aristophanes in the 
Wasps? (produced in 422 B. c.) has a bitter 
indictment of Kleon’s financial policy. 
The lines® 
“A thousand cities our rule obey, a thou- 
sand cities their tribute pay, 
Allot them twenty Athenians each, to feed 
and nourish from day to day : 
give an idea of the resentment with w hich 
the policy was regarded. Our fragment 
gives the actual assessment of the islanders 
of Paros, Naxos, Andros, Melos, Siphnos, 
Fretria, and Thera (the amounts listed 
against the last two are illegible). 

The second inscription? (fig. 2; height, 
62 inches [16.2 cm.]) is apparently an ac- 
count of small sums expended in connection 
with an athletic festival. But it is so frag- 
mentary as merely to whet our curiosity. 
Mention is made of the Odeon (line 2) and 
of the Parthenon (line 7) and of the temple 
of the Dioskouroi (line 11); the sums paid 
are insignificant, in the fourth line, So 
drachmas and in the ninth and tenth lines, 
3 drachmas, equal to about 60 cents. The 
fragment may be dated, by the forms of 
the letters and the spelling, to the first half 
of the fourth century B. c. 

The other three Attic inscriptions con- 
sist of fragments of psephismata, or decrees. 
One,® dating from the end of the fourth 
century B. C., was enacted by the Salamin- 


2 os 

*LI. 707 ff. 

’Lines 707 f. 

‘Inscriptiones Graecae, I15, 843d; Bulletin de 
Correspondance Hellénique, 1886, p. 452. 

*Inscriptiones Graecae, 115, 591c; Bulletin de 
Correspondance Hellénique, 1886, p. 541. 


ians in favor of a certain Chr 
granting him money, a gold crown, etc. 
Another,’ possibly a little later in date, 
has only a few words preserved, written 
oro.xnoov, i. e., with the letters ar- 
ranged in vertical columns, as well as in 
horizontal lines. Last? is a fragment on 
which part of a decree is preserved. 
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FIG. 3. LATIN INSCRIPTION UPON A 
GRAVE ALTAR 


Our Latin inscription appears on a cippus 
(fig. 3; height, 31 in. [80.6 cm.]) or grave 
altar of a type which flourished in the reign 
of Claudius (41-54 A. b.). The altar is 
architectural in style, decorated with rams’ 
heads at the upper, and swans’ heads 
the lower angles, while on the front is an 
eagle alighting in true Roman fashion on 
a wreath. The undercutting is deep, the 
drill freely used. The inscription appears 
on the upper part of the front, the letters 

SInscriptiones Graecae, I1°, 510m; Bulletin de 
Correspondance Hellénique, 1881, p. 324. 

7Inscriptiones Graecae, II', 141. 
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and spaces, as is usual, growing smaller 
toward the end. Monuments of this char- 
acter are usually those of freedmen (i. e., 
ex-slaves) and ours is no exception. We 
are informed that “To Q. Fabius Diogenes 


ACCESSIONS 

SUMMER Appresses. In order to facili- 
tate the prompt delivery of mail, it is earn- 
estly requested that the Secretary be noti- 
fied of recent changes in address. It is also 
urged that every member of the Museum 
and subscriber to the BULLETIN kindly send 
to the Secretary a postal card, stating to 
what address the summer issues of the 
BULLETIN should be sent and how many 
numbers this change of address will affect. 


AN EXHIBITION OF WASHINGTON IRVING 
HiGcH ScHoot Ciass Room Work. From 
May 15 to June 1 ‘‘Museum-inspired”’ 
work done by students in the art depart- 
ment of Washington Irving High School 
was exhibited in the corridor of Wing H. 
rhis work included textile designs, original 
costumes, batiks, color studies, illuminated 
manuscripts, and portrait studies. During 
the two weeks of the exhibit the attendance 
was 1,440. 


Music TRADES CONVENTION. On June 
11, one hundred and sixty-one members of 
the Music Trades Convention came to the 
Museum tosee the Crosby Brown Collection 
of Musical Instruments. The visitors were 
met at the Fifth Avenue entrance by Mr. 
Breck and Miss Morris, who with the mem- 
bers of the educational staff assisted the 
group in viewing the important features of 
the collection. Interest centered in the 
Cristofori piano, the earliest dated piano- 
forte (1720), and especially in the glass 
harmonica invented by Benjamin Franklin. 


MemsBersuHip. At the meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, held June 7, 1926, Jean 
Jacques Reubell was elected a Benefactor 
of the Museum, Honorable Myron T. Her- 
rick an Honorary Fellow for Life, and the 
following persons, having qualified, were 
elected in their respective classes: 


and to Fabia Primigenia, who lived 47 
years at Cumae, a freedman and a freed- 
woman, the family of Q. Fabius Diogenes 
set up this monument.” 

CHRISTINE ALEXANDER. 


AND NOTES 


FeLLow IN Perpetuiry, Allan Mar- 
quand, in succession to his father, Allan 
Marquand. 

FettowsHip Member, James A. Still- 
man. 

SusTAINING MemBers, Mrs. Thomas 
Ellis Brown, Jr., Mrs. Burgoyne Hamilton, 
Mrs. Hugo R. Lehrfeld, Mrs. Charles J. 
Oppenheim, Mrs. Halle Schlesinger, Mrs. 
W. B. Sharp. 

ANNUAL MEMBERS were elected to the 
number of 82. 


A GALLERY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN AND 
ByzANTINE ART. The removal of the 
Rodin sculptures from Gallery D 13 on the 
first floor to Gallery D 9 on the second 
floor, overlooking the main staircase, has 
afforded space for the exhibition of some 
Early Christian and Byzantine works of art 
that have hitherto been shown in other gal- 
leries. The Early Christian material of the 
Morgan Collection, however, remains per- 
manently in the Pierpont Morgan Wing. 
Among notable exhibits in the new Early 
Christian gallery is the front of a lid of 
a third- or fourth-century Roman sarco- 
phagus sculptured with a representation of 
the separation of the sheep from the goats, 
an allegory of the Last Judgment. An- 
other fragment of a third-century sarco- 
phagus shows a vintage scene, a very pop- 
ular subject in late Roman and Early 
Christian art. A marble monument found 
at Tarsus in Asia Minor, probably of the 
fourth century, represents a biblical scene, 
Jonah cast to the whale. Two marble col- 
umns of excellent workmanship and cov- 
ered with vine scrolls come from the de- 
stroyed church of Notre-Dame-la-Daurade, 
Toulouse, of the fifth to sixth century. A 
mosaic panel from Carthage and several 
Coptic textiles give the visitor an idea of 
the color schemes of the Early Christian 
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period. Of great rarity and value is the 
collection of third- to fourth-century gilded 
glass with representations of the apostles 
and portraits of the owners. 

M.S. D. 


PORCELAIN WITH YUAN SHI-KAI Marks. 
After the death of the famous strong- 
minded Empress Dowager of China and 
her nephew, the unfortunate Emperor 
Kuang Hsii, who mounted the Dragon un- 
expectedly a few hours before her, the 
Ch’ing Dynasty practically came to an end 
Though the masterful lady on her death- 
bed put on the throne the last Emperor, 
Hsiian T’ung, then a child, there was no- 
body in the court circle strong enough to 
replace the Great Lady who for so many 
years and under different sovereigns had 
held China together on its downward path. 
After a few years the republic was declared, 
oddly enough as a trial by permission of 
the young Emperor, who with his court and 
numerous relations continued to lead a 
poverty-stricken existence in the Forbidden 
City, the great Peking palace. 

It was then that Yuan Shi-kai, one of 
the statesmen of the Empress Dowager in 
the last difficult years of her reign, became 
president of the new republic. If he had 
lived he might have become the strong, un- 
scrupulous ruler needed to hold the great 
empire together, but ill health and super- 
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stitious forebodings of an early death has- 
tened his efforts to realize the ambition of 
becoming Emperor himself, and to found 
adynasty. He thought the moment favor- 
able, counting on the help of powerful vice- 
roys who promised to support his scheme; 
he made preparations for his coming to the 
throne; palaces and temples were restored; 
and even the porcelain vases usually given 
to ambassadors and high officials on the 
occasion of a coronation were ordered. 
But at the last moment some viceroys, gen- 
erals of powerful armies, abandoned him, 
the ambitious plan had to be given up or 
postponed, and he died without being able 
to leave a throne to his worthless son. 

Some of the porcelains which had been 
marked with Yuan Shi-kai’s reign mark as 
Emperor of China were afterwards given by 
the then President of the Republic as New 
Year’s gifts to foreign diplomats. 

A pair of small vases of this description 
have been given to the Museum by Mrs. 
]. Spier, who acquired them in China, and 
are now shown in the Room of Recent 
Accessions. Although unimportant from an 
artistic and ceramic point of view, these 
little vases decorated with grasshoppers in 
the famille verte style are of interest be- 
cause of the Yuan Shi-kai mark. They are 
sad mementoes of vain ambitions and pride 
which came to naught. 
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CLASS 


ANTIQUITIES——EGYPTIAN 


ARCHITECTURI 


ARMS AND ARMOR 


CERAMICS... s 
Wing H, Room 12 
(COSTUMES 
CRYSTALS, JADES, ET 
GLASS (OBJECTS IN 


LACES 


LEATHERWORK. .. 


MEDALS, PLAQUES, ET¢ 


OF ACCESSIONS AND 


JUNE, 1926 


tUshabti figures (2), blue faience, late dy- 
nastic period 


*Mantelpiece, marble, American , Sec- 
ond quarter of XIX cent 


*Collection (365) consisting of swords, dag- 
gers, crystal dagger hilt, and models of 


firearms, European, XIII-XVIII cent 


*Suit of Maximilian armor, half-suit of 
Gothic armor, complete tilting harness, 
and three-quarter black tilting harness, 


German, late X V-middle of XVI cent 


Pottery dish, shape of four lilies, Chinese, 
l’ang dyn. (618-co6 a. D 


] 


fBath stones (13) and plaque earthenware, 


and stone mould, Mesopotamian or Per- 


sian, X-XII cent 


*Dress, blue brocaded silk, English, abt 
1545 


*Imperial green jade seal, Chinese, Sung 
dyn. (960-1280 A. D 


tWine glasses (5), probably German, or 
Low Countries, XVIII cent 


*Collar, round scallops, reticello design, 
without the seed-forms of the X VI cent., 
[talian (Genoese), early XVII cent 


"Borders (2) and square for a talith or 
Jewish praying scarf, silk needlepoint 
lace, period of Louis XIV; squares (4 
and border, silk needlepoint lace, period 


of Louis XV,—French, XVIII cent 


*Book binding, Egypto-Arabic, XII cent 


tSilver medal, Cardinal Mercier, by J. J 
Jourdain, French, contemporary 

tBronze medal, sixth centennial of the 
foundation of the city of Mexico, Mex- 
ican, contemporary. 


*Not yet placed on exhibition 
TRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 8). 
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SOURCI 


\nonymous gift, in memory 


of Edward A. Bowen 


Purchase 


Gift of Jean Jacques Reubell 
in memory of his mother, 
Julia C. Coster, and of his 


wife, Adeline E. Post, 
of New York City 


Gift of George D. Pratt 


Purchase 


Purchase 


Gift of G. H. Cunninghz 


both 


im 


Gift of Ellis G. Seymour 


Gift of George D. Pratt 


Gift of Miss Margaret 


lay- 


lor Johnstone, addition to 


Memorial Collection 
Mrs. James Boor 
Johnston 


Gift of Miss Margaret 
lor Johnstone 


for 
man 


lay- 


Gift of Kirkor Minassian. 


Gift of Cartier, Inc 


Gift of the Departmen 


t of 


Foreign Relations of Mex- 


ico, through Arturo 
Elias, Consul General. 
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BULLETIN OF 


CLASS 


METALWORK 


MINIATURES AND MANU- 


SCRIPTS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PAINTINGS me 
Wing H, Room 13 


(American Wing 


SCULPTURE 


(Wing Kk, Room 7) 


TEXTILES 


WoopworK AND FURNI- 
TURE 


*Curtains (4), red damask, 


*Armchair and side-chairs (6), 


*Armchair, 


OBJECT 


*Grate facing, cast iron, with ornament 
after Thorwaidsen, German, second 
quarter of XIX cent 

*Bronze ladle, Chinese, modern imitation 
of the T’ang dyn 


tPage from a Koran, Egypto-Arabic, X| 
XII cent. 

*Illuminated initials (2), from a missal, on 
parchment, Italian, XIV cent... 


*Miniature portraits (2): Gulian Ludlow 
and Maria Ludlow Ludlow, both by 
John Ramage, American, 1763-1802 


*Border of wall-paper, French, early XIX 
cent.; samples (82) of wall-paper bor- 
ders, mainly French and German, first 


half of XIX cent 


Makemono: The Four Seasons, by Isune- 
nobu, Japanese, 1636-1713 

*Madonna Adoring the Child, by Bernar- 
dino Fungai, Italian, abt. 1460-1516; 
Adoration of the Magi, by Peter Paul 
Rubens, Flemish, 1577-1640; Stoke-by- 
Nayland, by John Constable, British 
English), 1776-1837; portraits (2): Lady 
and Gentleman, both attributed to 
Charles Willson Peale, American, 
1741-1527 

tLandscape, by Ralph Albert Blakelock, 
1847-1919; Autumnal Twilight, by 
George H. Bogert, 1864-1923; Harem 
Scene, by H. Siddons Mowbray, 1858 


Maitreya, Chinese, 
Weidyn. (486. b.); carved wood figure 
of Vairocana Adi Buddha, Japanese, 
early Fujiwara period (abt. 950 a. D.); 
marble statue, Fragilina, by Attilio Pic- 
cirilli, American, contemporary 

tBronze group, Mare and Foal, and bronze 
statue, Percheron Stallion, both by Her- 
bert Haseltine, American, 1925 


*Bronze-gilt figure, 


French 


XIX cent 


t Mirror, gilded, American, early XIX cent 


*Doorway from Bristol, Rhode Island, last 


quarter of XVIII cent 

Sheraton 
influence, American, early XIX cent 
mahogany, American (New 
York), abt. 1820; chairs (2), mahogany, 
French, abt. 1822; side-chairs (2), rose- 
wood and mahogany, French (possibly 
American), middle of XIX cent 


*Not yet placed on exhibition. 
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Gift of Ralph M. Chait. 


Gift of Kirkor Minassian 


Gift of Bradish Johnson 
Carroll 


Purchase 


Purchase 


Purchase 


Purchase 


Gift of Edward D. Adan 


Purchase 
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Gift of Mrs. George Blumen 


thal 


Gift of Mrs. Robert W 


Forest 


Gift of Mrs Alvin 
Knell, in memory of 


de 


Philip 


her 


father, Halstead Holloway 


Frost 
Purchase 


Purchase 


Purchase 





BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


CLASS 


CERAMICS... 
Wing H, Room 12 


GLASS (OBJECTS IN)... 
(American Wing 


METALWORK...... 
Wing E, Room 9 


I loor ER Room 23 


MINIATURES AND MANu- 


SCRIPTS 


Musica. INSTRUMENTS 


PAINTINGS 
(Floor I], Room 28 
(Floor I], Room 26) 


Floor ia. Room 16 
(Floor II, Room 16 
Floor II, Room 16 


WooDWORK AND FURNI- 
rURI 


OBJECT 


Vases (2), Tzu chou ware, Chinese, Sung 
dyn. (960-1280 A. D 


Wine glasses (5), blue glass, American, 


XVIII cent 


Bronzes (7), Chou period (1122-256 B. c.); 
bronze ornament, Tsin period (550-577 
4. D.), Chinese mit ~ “A 

Silver tankard, maker, Daniel Russell, abt 

750; silver porringer, maker, Jonathan 
Otis, second half of XVIII cent.,—Amer- 
ican 


*Portraits (2): John Inman Linzee and 


Mrs. John Inman Linzee, both by Rich- 
ard M. Staigg, American, XIX cent 


*Upright piano, by Pape, French, early 
XIX cent 


lhe Young Virgin, by Francisco de Zur- 
baran, Spanish, 1598-1662......... 

Self-Portrait, by Rembrandt van Rijn, 
Dutch, 1606-1669........ ree 

*Portraits (6): Philip Philipse, Mrs. Philip 
Philipse, Mary Philipse, Margaret Phil- 
ipse, Nathaniel Marston, and Mrs. Na- 
thaniel Marston, all by John Wollaston, 
active 1751-1769; portrait of Captain 
Frederick Philipse, by Gilbert Stuart, 
active 1755-1828,—American 


Portraits (2): William Bayard and Mrs 
William Bayard, Jr., both by Gilbert 
Stuart, American, 1755-1828. ... 

Ihe Bathers, by William Morris Hunt, 
American, 1824-1870. . . 


*Tambour desk, satinwood; armchairs (2), 
and side-chairs (4), Sheraton influence, 
mahogany, late XVIII cent.; side-chairs 
(2), Sheraton influence, mahogany, late 
XVIII-early XIX cent.; sofa, mahog- 
any, made by Duncan Phyfe, early XIX 
cent.,—American 


*Wing chair, upholstered, made by Duncan 

Phyfe, American, early XIX cent.. 
*Pedestal stand, mahogany, abt. 1820 
1830; secretary with marquetry decora- 
tion, abt. 1832-1836; armchair, over- 
stuffed, abt. 1840,—French. 


*Not yet placed on exhibition 


SOURCE 


Lent by Mrs. C. R. Holmes, 


Lent by Mrs. William R, 


Brent. 


Lent by Mrs. C. R. Holmes 


Lent by Mrs. Harry H. 


Benkard 


Lent by Mrs. John T 


Linzee 


Lent by V. Everit Macy. 


Lent by Dario de Regoyos. 


Lent by Paul M. Warburg 


Lent by Mrs. Frederick G. 


Gor rdridge 


Lent by Howard Townsend 


Lent by Mrs. Hunt Slater 


Lent by Mr. and Mrs 


George A. Cluett 


Lent by Mrs. Harry H. 


Benkard. 


Lent by Miss Sarah Cooper 


Hewitt. 
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DONORS OF BOOKS, PRINTS, ETC. 


THE LIBRARY DEPT. OF PRINTS 
Edward D. Adams William E. Baillie 
American Society for the Excavation of Sardis Mrs. George Blumenthal 
Joseph Breck Mrs. Morris Hawkes 
Gherardi Davis Miss Sara B. Hill 
Robert W. de Forest Mrs. T. P. Hyatt 
Maurice S. Dimand Mrs. Carl S. Junge 
F. Kleinberger Galleries, Inc Mrs. Bella C. Landauer 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company Louis R. Metcalfe 
Mrs. Eliot Norton Payson Thompson 
Miss Anita Reinhard Miss Sarah B. Tilton 
Edward Robinson Miss Caroline L. Tilton 
Ellis G. Seymour Miss Josephine H. Tilton 
Louis Comfort Tiffany Foundation Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney 


H. B. Wehle 
LENDING COLLECTIONS 


Cartier, Inc 
Helen Louise Johnson (bequest) 
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A YEAR, SINGLE COPIES TWENTY CENTS. SENT TO 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THI 
MUSEUM 
Ropert W. pe Forest President 
Evinu Root First Vice-President 


HENRY WALTERS Second Vice-President 
HowarpD MANSFIELD [ reasurer 

Henry W. Kent Secretary 
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OFFICIO 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE Dept. oF Parks 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 
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THE STAFI 
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Curator of Prints WILLIAM M. Ivins, JR. 
Director of Educational 


Associate Curators i 
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Associate in Industrial Arts RicHarp F. Bacu 
Assistant Treasurer Evia T. Foot 
Assistant Secretary BRADFORD BOARDMAN 
Librarian WILLIAM CLIFFORD 
Editor of Publications WINIFRED E. Hows 
Registrar Henry F. Davidson 
Supt. of Buildings Conrav Hewitt 


MEMBERSHIP 
BENEFACTORS, whocontributeordevise $50,000 
FELLOWSIN PerpeTtuITy, whocontribute 5,000 


FELLOwS FoR LiFe, who contribute 1,000 
CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS, Who pay an- 

nually i aE ‘aly: 250 
FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS, who pay annually ‘100 
SusTAINING Members, who pay annually 25 
ANNUAL Members, who pay annually 10 


PriviLEGES—AIl members are entitled to the 
following privileges: 

A ticket admitting the member and his family, 
and non-resident friends,on Mondays and Fridays. 

Ten complimentary tickets a year, each of 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday 

An invitation to any general reception or pri- 
vate view given by the Trustees at the Museum 
for members 


FOR SALE AT THE FIFTH AVENUE 


CHARLES O. CoRNELIUS 


ALL MEMBERS OF THE MUSEUM WLTHOUT CHARGE, 


The BuLLetin and the Annual Report. 

\ set of all handbooks published for general 
distribution, upon request at the Museum 

Contributing, Sustaining, Fellowship Members 
have, upon request, double the number of tickets 
to the Museum accorded to Annual Members; 
their families are included in the invitation to any 
general reception; and whenever their subscrip- 
tions in the aggregate amount to $1,000 they shall 
be entitled to be elected Fellows for Life, and to 
become members of the Corporation. For fur- 
ther particulars, address the Secretary. 


ADMISSION 


The Museum, including its branch, The Clois. 
ters, isopen daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Satur- 
day until 6 p.m.; Sunday from 1 p.m. to 6 p.m 

On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 
25 cents is charged to all except members and 
hclders of complimentary tickets 

Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
entation of their tickets. Persons holding mem- 
bers’ complimentary tickets are entitled to one 
admittance on a pay day. 


MUSEUM INSTRUCTORS 


Visitors desiring special direction or assistance 
in studying the collections of the Museum may 
secure the services of members of the staff on 
application to the Secretary An appointment 
should preferably be made in advance 

his service is free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as well 
as to pupils under their guidance. To all others 
a charge of $1 an hour is made with an ad- 
ditional fee of 25 cents for each person in a 
group exceeding four in number. 


PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 

For special privileges extended to teachers, 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, lending collec- 
tions, and collections in the Museum, see special 
leaflet 

Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
graph in the Museum should be addressed to 
the Secretary. No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holi- 
days. For further information, see special leaflet. 


PUBLICATIONS 


CaTALoGuES published by the Museum, 
PHotocraPus of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, Cotor Prints, Etcuincs, and Casts 
are on sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance. _ Lists 
will be sent on application. Orders by mail may 
be addressed to the Secretary. 

CAFETERIA 

A cafeteria located in the basement in the 
northwest corner of the main building is open 
on week-days from 12 m. to 4.45 p. m. 


ENTRANCE TO THE MUSEUM 








